PINECREST 


By Georgia Tasker 

The Village of Pinecrest is one of Miami-Dade County’s newest 
municipalities. It borders South Miami and Coral Gables, nestled just south of 
Kendall Drive and north of Howard Drive, SW 136 th Street. On its western border 
is busy US 1, Dixie Highway—where the Suniland Shopping Center has been its 
main commercial district for over thirty-five years. To the east is Red Road, 
following along the Snapper Creek Canal, and Old Cutler. 

Once a land of large avocado and mango groves carved out of pinelands, in the 
1950s the area became a suburb of low, sprawling ranch homes. People were 
attracted by the lure of large residential lots—many an acre or more—and the 
visions of green lawns, dogs and ponies, and poolside cookouts. Airline pilots 
could live within five miles of the airport and fifteen miles of the city without the 
urban clatter—and with good schools for the kids, including Pinecrest Elementary 
and Palmetto Elementary, Middle and High Schools. Lawyers, doctors, business 
executives and sports figures live in Pinecrest, as once did Florida’s Governor Jeb 
Bush and his family. 

As Miami-Dade was transformed over the last half of the 20th Century, the 
area’s increasingly upscale residents felt the need to preserve a tranquil and secure 
way of life. Increased crime- the bane of contemporary America -zoning issues, 
frustration with governmental unresponsiveness, and a desire for a community 
identity other than “unincorporated Dade” galvanized the area’s 18,000 residents 
to act. After a political battle, in 1996 the Village of Pinecrest won its 
independence and was incorporated. 

Running through the heart of the village are two thoroughfares that speak of 
the past: Montgomery Drive and Chapman Field Drive. The first honors Col. 
Robert Montgomery, the tax executive who founded Fairchild Tropical Garden in 
the 1930s. The second is named for Chapman Field, the Army air base started in 
1918 that sits just outside the village boundary and now is a USDA Subtropical 
Horticultural Research Station. 

In its short official history, the Village has drastically reduced crime, has 
planted thousands of trees along its streets and has purchased and transformed a 
trailer park into a landscaped public park. Plans call for the construction of a 


Town Hall. And on the docket is the purchase of one of its defining attractions. 
Parrot Jungle. 

Parrot Jungle, begun in Depression-era Miami, is world-renowned for its exotic 
birds and tropical gardens built in a cypress slough. The owners of Parrot Jungle 
are planning to relocate it in the near future to Watson Island in downtown Miami. 
Plans call for the current site to become a park, paid for partly by the Village of 
Pinecrest, which has set aside bond money and determination to buy the 22 acres 
in conjunction with Miami-Dade County. 

It was here at Parrot Jungle in 1946 that Winston Churchill posed with a sulfur- 
crested cockatoo named Butch, here that innumerable lesser-known children and 
grandchildren have posed with parrots on their heads and shoulders, here that 
flamingoes once marched on cue around a lake and thrilled visitors from around 
the world. 

Only fourteen of Parrot Jungle’s acres are historic, yet Pinecrest Mayor Evelyn 
Greer plans for the Village to purchase all 22 acres because of the need for open 
space. With it, the community will get a vision of a garden: winding paths through 
cypress and heliconia; southern live oaks festooned with lavender, pink, and white 
orchids; a dramatic succulent garden; a magnificent talipot palm and dozens of 
beautiful understory palms. 

Parrot Jungle was begun by Franz Scherr, an Austrian who emigrated to 
America in 1911 when he was 25. He worked as a carpenter, moving around the 
country as a young man, working in construction in Chicago before coming to 
South Florida during the land boom of the 1920s. 

That land boom was followed by a bust, and Scherr and his family worked 
preparing fruit and vegetables for market in Homestead. Eventually, he started a 
feed and supply store there. Scherr, who loved hiking and nature, was known to 
spend Sundays in South Dade’s parks. He knew Joseph DuMond, owner of 
Monkey Jungle, where monkeys chittered in the trees as tourists gawked at them 
behind wire enclosures. 

Miami author and historian Helen Muir wrote about Parrot Jungle for the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1951. She described Scherr as “advising” DuMond on 
how he could improve his attraction by creating trails for tourists and guides to 
describe the vegetation. DuMond, who had been sitting up all night with a sick 
monkey, said impatiently, ‘Oh, go start you own jungle!”’ 


Taking parakeets and lovebirds from his feed store in Homestead, and adding 
parrots from Texas (a first shipment of the birds died and a second group had to be 
supplied hastily for the opening), Scherr did indeed start his own jungle. He 
mortgaged his home, bought the site of a nudist colony and began to work. 

A nature trail was carved through the cypress slough - it remains the largest 
cypress slough south of Lake Okeechobee — and surrounding hammock. Parrot 
Jungle opened its doors in 1936, a year after Monkey Jungle and Cypress Gardens 
premiered as consummate Florida tourist havens. 

Today, there are more than 1000 birds and four daily shows: the trained bird 
show, a wildlife show, a rainforest adventure and an educational show on primates. 
But for many years. Parrot Jungle was devoted solely to the birds - cockatoos, 
macaws, toucans, toucanettes, love birds, cranes, and flamingos. 

By 1950, the Flamingo Lake had been dug. The flock of flamingos began its 
daily march in 1955, the same year the main entrance and parking lot were added. 
Hibiscus, bougainvillea, allamanda, and flame vines came on the scene in 1950 as 
well, and the jungle began its gradual transformation into a botanical garden. 

The famous banyan tree, which stretches across 125 feet, was planted in 1945 
by Ralph Ruhle, who then supervised the grounds. Nat De Leon, who married 
Franz’s daughter Eileen, followed 10 years later as horticulturist, and under his 
care, the nature trail began to sprout De Leon’s famous hybrid aglaonemas, 
beautiful dieffenbachias, and orchids in the trees. More than 2,000 species of 
plants now comprise the gardens, including the state’s champion pond apple tree, a 
huge talipot palm with the plant kingdom’s largest leaves, and the famous sausage 
tree, which dangles its enormous sausage-like fruit from ropy stems. 

Franz Scherr died in 1973. His son Jerome (Eileen’s twin brother) was general 
manager - following a childhood spent giving tours on weekends and growing up 
among parrots and flowers. The flamingos stopped marching in 1980 and began 
breeding, with the first chicks hatching in 1983. Gradually more than birds were 
needed to please the crowds, and a petting zoo was added in 1990. Hurricane 
Andrew blew away 60 percent of the canopy in 1992, but chief horticulturist Jeff 
Shimonski righted many of the oaks and cypresses and by 1998, the visitors 
numbered 320,000 


Jerome Scherr died in 1998. But even prior to Jerome’s death, the place had 
been sold to a partnership that included Dr. Bern Levine. It is Levine who intends 
to move the attraction to Watson Island. 

Parrot Jungle’s stone building, its trails and gardens have brought pleasure to 
generations, not only of tourists but of the locals who often come just to have 
breakfast in the restaurant and watch people feed the birds. It is little wonder that 
Mayor Greer says Pinecrest has informally agreed to commit $2 million, in addition 
to bond money, to preserve the landmark location. 

A second landmark in the Pinecrest area sits just outside its borders, but feels 
very much a part of the neighborhood: The Subtropical Horticultural Research 
Station, known locally as Chapman Field. 

Begun in World War I as an Army airfield and gunnery range. Chapman Field 
was named for Manual Chapman, the first American aviator killed in battle in that 
war, according to the letters of David Fairchild After the war, the Army quit using 
the facility, and it was a “military reservation.” 

In 1921 Fairchild began a campaign to acquire it for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Fairchild had initiated the Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction section of the USDA, opening a small garden on Brickell 
Avenue at Southeast 13th Street in 1898 on seven acres donated by Henry Flagler, 
the railroad and oil baron. As the introductions grew in number and size, more 
than seven acres were needed, and Charles Deering put up 25 acres in 1914 in 
Buena Vista. Still, a test orchard, arboretum, and open land were called for. When 
the airfield was abandoned after World War I, Fairchild wrote letter after letter. 
Finally, in 1923, Secretary of War John Weeks agreed to turn over the 850 acres 
to the USDA under a “revocable license”: Should the War Department ever need it 
again, it could have it. 

On the original airfield site there were 195 acres of pine and 655 acres of 
lowland, of which eight were filled. Fairchild described it as “one of the warmest 
spots on the whole peninsula.” Buildings included a hospital with an 80 by 20 foot 
ward, officers quarters and two mess halls. Today, those historic buildings are still 
in use. Several hundred acres of the land were leased by the University of Miami, 
and ended up being sold. There are 210 acres still used for agricultural research 
directed by the Agriculture Research Service of the USDA. 


The National Plant Germplasm System was formed in 1980, and Chapman 
Field’s “mission” was modified from plant introduction to conservation of 
germplasm, tissue that can be used to reproduce plants. The genetic information 
needed for the task can be in the seeds, bulbs, plant parts or plant cells. The seeds 
of temperate plants, which often remain viable for years, are stored at some of the 
other seven germplasm centers in the national system, but seeds of tropical plants 
often are viable for only a few days or weeks, so the plants themselves are kept 
growing as a way to keep them for future needs. 

At the Miami station, germplasm is kept for mangoes, avocados, bananas, 
plantains, annonas, tripsacum, sugarcane, palms, lychees, guavas and carambolas. 
Some of the earliest mangos were transplanted from the Brickell Avenue garden, 
or sent to the station by Fairchild from his many travels. The Ameeri, brought to 
the United States in 1902 by Fairchild from Bombay, India, is still on the rolls. The 
Chino, planted in 1931, was collected from Cuba by Tom Fennell Sr., who was an 
early director of the station. The late fruit expert Wilson Popenoe sent a mango 
called Aroemanis from Honduras - as well as many of the avocados. 

Fruit isn’t the only thing at Chapman Field, however. In its early years, tropical 
ornamental plants were sent from foreign shores to be planted and tried here. Ray 
Schnell, the station director, says there are some 60 species of ficus trees now at 
the station, and 40 rubber trees that are left from a World War II rubber-growing 
project. Nursery owners and homeowners in the region have many plants because 
they were introduced at Chapman Field: the Hong Kong orchid tree, the white 
Geiger, flame-of-the-forest and African tulip tree among them. 

In 1994, a budget proposal to shut the station sent a scare not only though the 
scientific community, but the entire South Florida area. One of 19 stations 
proposed for closure around the country, Chapman Field was said to have been 
crippled by Hurricane Andrew and unworthy of restoring. It took two years of 
letter writing, campaigning and negotiations, much of which was coordinated by 
the late Frank Smathers Jr., a banker and tropical fruit aficionado, to save the 
place. An organization called Friends of Chapman Field was formed and continues 
to serve as liaison between the research station and the community 

Today, $13 million has been earmarked for improvement of the facility. Schnell, 
the research leader, says ornamental plant introductions again are a part of the 
station’s mission. Maintaining the gene bank for tropical crops continues as a 
responsibility - with genetic fingerprinting playing a big and important part in 


identifying such useful traits as disease resistance, cold tolerance in citrus, and 
flood tolerance in sugarcane. 

Another endeavor has been the improvement of “post harvest” treatments, so 
that crops such as grapefruit and carambolas, once picked, are insect and disease 
free and can be shipped to markets around the world. This unit will focus on crop 
pests in the Caribbean and Central America and how to protect Florida farms from 
off-shore threats such as pink hibiscus mealy bug and the West Indies fruit fly. In 
addition. Chapman Field has a totally new hydrology unit that will look at water, 
and how agriculture and restoration of the Everglades can be sustained in the 
future. 

As David Fairchild wrote in 1923: “Our children will see that we planned [the 
station] on a big scale and with an eye to the great future of this remarkable 
civilization down here, for that’s what it really is. ..If we can build its intellectual 
center and train its youth and open the door that hides from the eyes of young 
America the wonders of the tropics, this will be the intellectual center of tropical 
horticulture.” 


Georgia Tasker has been the garden writer for The Miami Herald since 
1979-80. A cum laude graduate of Hanover College in Hanover, Indiana, she 
joined The Miami Herald in 1969, covering a variety of beats and feature 
writing. She was a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize in 1987for her stories about 
the loss of tropical forests and possible solutions. In 1987-88 she was a Knight 
Journalism Fellow at Stanford University and received an award by the 
Population Institute for the best individual reporting effort on population 
issues. In 1990 she went to El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua 
at the invitation of UNICEF to write about the effects of war, poverty and 
environmental degradation on children. In 1991 she won a fellowship from the 
Council for the Advancement of Science Writing to study agriculture in 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Colombia and Bolivia. After Hurricane 
Andrew in 1992, she received the Media Award of Highest Merit from the 
Florida Urban Forestry Council for her stories about saving trees. She has 
written three books: Wild Things, the Return of Native Plants; Enchanted 
Ground, Gardening with Nature in the Subtropics, and Florida Gardener’s 
Guide. In 1998 she received the Barbour Medal from Fairchild Tropica! 

Garden for “vision and unselfish devotion to that vanishing Eden, South 
Florida. ” 


PHOTO CAPTIONS FOR PINECREST 


1. Chapman Field was a U.S. Army air base and gunnery range established 
in 1918. It was named for Manual Chapman, the first American aviator 
killed in battle in World War L In 1923,Chapman Field’s 850 acres were 
turned over by the military to the U.S. Department of Agriculture for a 
subtropical horticultural research station. Today, 210 acres, bordering on 
Old Cutler and Ludlam, are still used for agricultural research, and 
Chapman Field Drive is a major residential street in Pinecrest. (Courtesy of 
Arva Parks & Company). 


2. Britain’s great World War II leader Winston Churchill visited Parrot 
Jungle in 1946. ( Courtesy of Parrot Jungle and Gardens) 

3. Parrot Jungle, with its beautiful flamingos, parrots, alligators and wildlife 
and its lush tropical landscaping, has been a favorite attraction for tourists 
and residents alike since it opened in 1936 (i Courtesy of Parrot Jungle and 
Gardens) 

4.. The original entrance to Parrot Jungle was built by Franz Scherr during 
the Depression. Though a new main entrance was added in 1955, this coral 
rock building remained a favorite snack stop for cyclists and joggers along 
the Red Road bike path until recent times. A fire and a rain-damaged roof 
have now left this landmark in danger of collapse. ( Courtesy of John Witty III) 

5. A 1930s house on Red Road once owned by Parrot Jungle now houses 
the Miami-Dade Fire Rescue Pinecrest Station. (Photo by Becky Roper 
Matkov) 

6. Inspired by English cottage design, this estate was built in 1926 by 
Florida pioneer John Warwick. Wild monkeys, foxes, bobcats, raccoons 
and possums roamed the grounds. Following Warwick’s death in the 
1950s, “Forest View” was subdivided in 1962 and developed by Harril C. 
King into the residential neighborhood of “Devonwood,” which borders 
Old Cutler and Ludlam Road. King sought to maintain the area’s 
beauty by preserving as much as possible of the natural hammock. Many 
Devonwood homes are literally sculpted into the native foliage and coral 
rock. (Photo by Becky Roper Matkov) 


I. Large lots and quiet roads provided plenty of space for children and 
horses, as seen in this 1960s photo of Helen Harrison Witty and friends on 
63 rd Court. ( Courtesy of Helen Harrison Witty) 

8. Orchids bloom in a sunken garden at a Pinecrest home located on the 
coral rock ridge near Old Cutler Road. ( Photo by Becky Roper Matkov) 

9. The neighborhood schools, like Pinecrest Elementary, have long been a 
source of academic pride to residents of the area. ( Photo by Becky Roper 
Matkov) 

10. During the 1950s and 1960s numerous flat-roofed, ranch style homes were 
built in the area now called Pinecrest. Many have had major additions or 
have been replaced with new houses ( Photo by Becky Roper Matkov) 

II. During the 1990s a wide variety of architectural styles began to appear on 
the streets of Pinecrest, a trend which is accelerating. (Photo by Becky 
Roper Matkov) 

12. The produce stand on Red Road, which opened in 1948, is still a favorite 
stopping place to buy fresh fruit shakes ( Photo by Becky Roper Matkov) 














































































